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cited, will not relinquish that grace of style which God hath
given me from on high. Truly it is my desire imweariedly to
exercise my studious mincl in the study of literature theology
philosophy and history, even as it hath always been my
past custom, and not only to Hnper over these things in
zealous charity for the erudition of posterity, but even so
to die, and thus to breathe out my vital breath when my
hour shall come. Yet to write books, and especially to strike
out new thoughts, is a perilous thing to-day as in the past;
and it expcxseth us on all sides to the calumnious detraction
of the envious,
(p. 419.) Here therefore, in my studies and in my books,
elaborated with much toil for the profit of posterity, is
matter to burst the sides of our envious rivals, matter for
the present time to tear to pieces in wrath, and for posterity to
praise* Let the present rend them, and posterity read them,
Let the present loathe them, and posterity love them. Let
the present reprove, let posterity approve,
10      A GREAT CHRONICLER
Matthew Paris is certainly the greatest of British chroniclers, and has
possibly no superiors until the Renascence* He took the cowl at St Albans
in 1217, was appointed historiographer to the Abbey on the death of Roger
of Wcndover (1235), and brought his chronicle down to the year of his
own death (1259). The following passages are translated from Luard's
edition in the Rolls Series.
(a) Chronics Majw^xv, 643, A.tx 1247. Henry III,,having received
some drops of Christ's blood from the Holy Land, caused this precious
relic to be solemnly translated to the splendid abbey church he was then
building at Westminster \
But when [these relics] were being examined, and some,
slow of belief, were yet hesitating, then the lord Theodoric, Prior
of the Hospitallers, said to the Bishops and others that sat
around../* Why then should all these men of so great repu-
tation have given their testimony to this assertion, appending
thereunto their signs manual as manifest pledges of their good
faith?" And his words, though he was an unlearned man,
' were approved by all, both Bishops and others, that heard them*
But now to our purpose again, When the said Bishop [of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